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DOWN EAST AND DASTARDLY: 


Shipbuilding Traditions & Seafaring Adventures! 


PIRATICAL PROBLEMS PAST PORTLAND 


By James Nelson 
MMM Educator and Author 

riting an article about 

piracy in Maine puts one 

in mind of the old joke 
about the college anatomy professor. 
Every year his final exam asked the 
same question: “describe the anato- 
my of a mouse.” The students knew 
that would be the question and they 
were prepared for it. Then one year, 
the class comes in, opens the exam 
and reads “Describe the anatomy of 
an elephant.” For a moment they sit 
there, stunned. Then they begin to 
write, “The anatomy of an elephant 
is much like the anatomy of a 
mouse. The anatomy of a mouse can 
be described thus...”. 

Thus the gentle reader will forgive 
me if much of the discussion of pira- 
cy in Maine concerns piracy in the 
Caribbean. Piracy in Maine is in fact 
much like the anatomy of a mouse: 
it’s there, but there’s not much of it, 
and you have to look close to find it. 

The first few decades of the 17th 
century saw a considerable shift in 
European intervention in the new 
world, particularly in the region of 
the Caribbean. The days of settle- 
ments that were no more that tenta- 
tive footholds were gone. The 
Spanish were entrenched, their cities 
were extensive, and great quantities 
of gold were flowing out of the 
region and back to the coffers in Old 
Spain. 

On the island of Hispaniola, now 
Haiti, a group of interlopers were 
also entrenching. They were hunters, 
mostly French, and their game was 
the feral pigs and cattle left on the 
island by the Spanish. The meat they 
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hunted was smoked over a native 
smoker called a “boucon”. These men 
were the “bouconeers”. 

In the rainy season, the 
bouconeers, or later buccaneers, 
would prey on Spanish shipping. 
These men, nearly as feral as the cat- 
tle they hunted, were little more than 
a nuisance to the Spanish, but the 
Spanish were notably intolerant of 
even a minor nuisance. The bucca- 
neers were driven from Hispaniola. 
They settled on the island of 
Tortuga, off Hispaniola’s northwest 
coast. No longer a nuisance, the 
buccaneers became a full-fledged 
menace. 

Meanwhile, the inhospitable New 
England coast was also receiving 
European attention. In 1607, as a co- 
colony with Jamestown, 120 
Englishmen established a colony at 
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the mouth of the Kennebec River, 
known as the Popham Colony. 
Through little more than an accident 
of timing and sheer dumb luck, 
Jamestown survived while the 
Popham settlers folded up their wat- 
tle and daub houses and went home 
after less than a year. Within a couple 
of decades of that failure, however, 
the New England coast was dotted 
with settlements. 
The Popham colonists, however, 
were certainly not the first 
Europeans to visit the coast of 
Maine. Just as the Spanish were 
drawn to the Caribbean by the call of 
gold, other Europeans were drawn to 
Maine by the call of cod. From the 
late 1500’s, semi-permanent fishing 
camps were established along the 
rocky shores, the banks sprinkled as 
with fish flakes covered with drying 
cod. Pirates, however, tended to find 
gold a bigger draw than cod. This is 
one reason that piracy was not a 
growth industry in Maine. 

Weather was another factor. When 
one looks at the major centers of 
European piracy during the “Golden 
Age of Piracy”, approximately 1680 — 
1720, one can see a pattern. Over the 
decades the power centers shifted 
from Tortuga to Port Royal, Jamaica, 
then Madagascar and Nassau. Pirates 
liked it where it was warm, where a 
man could drink until he passed out 
where he stood and had no fear of 
freezing to death. As any tourist from 
Florida can tell you, bundled up in 
long pants and sweater on an August 
night in Boothbay Harbor, the coast 
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Mission Statement 

Maine Maritime Museum cele- 
brates Maine’s maritime heritage 
and culture in order to educate 
the community and a world- 
wide audience about the impor- 
tant role of Maine in regional 
and global maritime activities. 
The Museum accomplishes its 
stewardship through: discrimi- 
nate collection, preservation and 
dissemination of historic materi- 
als and information, engaging 
educational programs, relevant 
and compelling exhibitions, and 
a unique historic shipyard, all 
connecting the past to contem- 
porary and future issues. 


Vision Statement 

Maine Maritime Museum offers 
unique experiences through 
unsurpassed collections, well- 
maintained historic buildings, 
compelling exhibits, and out- 
standing educational program- 
ming and services. The institu- 
tion is financially sound and for- 
ward focused; new technologies 
and viewpoints are embraced in 
a timely manner. Visitors, mem- 
bers, volunteers, and staff are 
enriched by their involvement 
with the Museum; the Museum's 
vitality infuses the regional and 
national cultures and economies. 
The Museum is a world-class 
museum attracting a global audi- 
ence to Maine's rich maritime 
heritage and culture. 


And all I ask 
is a tall ship 

and a star to 
steer her by... 


ost readers will be familiar 

with this line from the 

famous poem “Sea Fever” 
by John Masefield. While many of our 
Museum activities focus on the tall 
ship, in this case it is the star to steer 
her by that is the subject. Led by 
Trustee Skip Orem, the Board and 
staff have been working for the past 
several months creating a strategic 
plan that will guide the course of the 
Museum over the next decade. The 
Mission and Vision statements that 
create the foundation of the plan were 
updated with a focus on expanding 
our outreach and broadening the 
Museum’s scope of activities without 


_ losing sight of our core values. After a 


lengthy process of community feed- 
back, SWOT (strength, weakness, 


opportunity, threat) analysis, and dis- 


cussions, we determined four critical 
areas that need to be addressed in 


order for the Museum to successfully 


achieve its mission and vision for the 
future: 


tpg Make the Museum more 


relevant and interesting. 


tmx Repair and properly 
maintain the physical 
plant. 


tBK Improve the admin- 
istrative systems. 


tig Increase the endowment 


and earned income. 


Over the next months and years 
the Trustees, staff, and volunteers 
will be working hard to steer our 
ship, Maine Maritime Museum, by 
the course set forth in this strategic 
plan. Please take a moment to read 
our Mission and Vision statement 
(left). We believe in the value of our 
maritime heritage and if you are also 
inspired to help us achieve these 
goals, I encourage you to join us on 
this journey by supporting the 
Museum through membership, 
annual and planned giving, and 
volunteering. 


Amy Lent 
Executive Director — 


The Museum Remembers Mark Shapiro 


Mark Shapiro 


n July 1, one of the Museum’s staff members, Mark Shapiro, suffered a terrible 
accident. That Sunday, while walking alongside the Maine Maritime Museum 
sf float in the Bath Heritage Days Parade, Mark was struck by an out-of-control 
a parade float coming down the hill on Centre Street. Several Museum employees, volun- 
lj teers, and family members were participating in the parade and witnessed the horrific 
accident. Emergency medical personnel were in the nearby crowd and responded rapidly. 
He was taken to Maine Medical Center where he has been receiving treatment for severe 
traumatic brain injury. As of this writing in August, Mark is still being cared for at Maine 
Med with the possibility that he will be moved to a long-term brain trauma treatment 
center. We are told it is very unlikely that Mark will ever be able to return to work. 

Mark Shapiro joined the Museum staff on May 24th as Marketing and Communications 


Manager and quickly impressed everyone with his enthusiasm, loyalty, and dedication to 
the mission of the Museum. He talked about the Museum to everyone he knew and was often seen sporting the 
Museum logo polo shirt. He organized the Museum’s float and designed the postcards and fliers being handed out by 
Museum staff and volunteers during the parade. He was a wonderful photographer and technology wizard who was 
able to accomplish an enormous amount of work while he was with us. 

Mark Shapiro moved to Maine in 2002 after a successful career in information technology and software design. 
Mark made a home in Tenant’s Harbor, where he had a photography studio and gallery. He was planning to be 
married only a few weeks after the accident and he and his fiancé are expecting a baby in December. 

This has been a difficult time for us all and we are grateful for all the phone calls, notes, and donations we have 
received. Two funds have been set up for those wishing to make donations: 


The Mark Shapiro Fund (administered by The Episcopal Church of St. John Baptist in Thomaston) will assist with 
medical and other personal expenses. 


The Mark Shapiro Technology and Innovation Fund will allow the Museum to implement forward-looking technol- 
ogy improvements Mark envisioned and to perpetuate Mark’s unique contributions to our organization. 


Please contact the Museum for more information: 207-443-1316. 
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Downeast and Dastardly 
(from cover) 


of Maine is not always so hospitable. 
Thus, when one searches the index of 
the 733-page Dover edition of the 
1726 fourth edition of “The General 
History of the Pirates,” the source for 
much of what is know about piracy 
today, the listing for Maine includes 
exactly one page. 

But just as tourism has flourished 
despite the weather and the pro- 
nounced lack of gold, so piracy did 
come to Maine. As the explorer John 
Smith, who knew from pirates, said, 
“As in all lands where there are peo- 
ple, there are some theeves, so in all 
Seas much frequented, there are 
some Pyrats.” 

A man named Dixey Bull was the 
first pirate known to operate off the 
coast of Maine. Being the first pirate 
in Maine is akin to being the first 
vegetarian in Wyoming—it’s a 
unique distinction but you are not 
exactly at the vanguard of a great 
movement. There are, however, a 
number of interesting aspects to 
Dixey Bull’s life and legacy; a) he 
was Maine’s first pirate, b) he’s the 
only Maine pirate that most Mainers 
can name, and c) he really wasn’t 
much of a pirate. 

Dixey Bull was a Londoner, who 
sailed to the New England coast in 
1631. Bull came from a respectable 
family, which makes him suspect 
as far as pirating is concerned, but 
does not immediately disqualify him 
from the fraternity. It is likely that 
he was sent to New England by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the entrepreneur 
responsible for much of the explo- 
ration and several of the settlement 
attempts in the region, including the 
Popham Colony. 

Bull lived for a short while in 
Boston, but his primary mission was 
trading “coats, rugs, blankets, 
biskettes, etc.” with the Indians for 
beaver pelts. Again, such legitimate 
activity was hardly the stuff of 
pirates. There were, throughout the 
17th and early 18th centuries, several 
established career paths to piracy. 
The buccaneers had forged one, 
hunting on Hispaniola and later cut- 
ting logwood in Campeche. Fishing 
for gold off Spanish shipwrecks was 
a common entrée into the life of a 
pirate. Privateers and men-of-war’s 
men who were downsized at the end 
of a conflict, often turned to piracy. 
But starting out as a legitimate trader 
was not exactly de rigueur when it 
came to the Sweet Trade. 

In June of 1632, Bull was sailing 
the coast of Maine in a shallop, a 
small vessel not to be confused with 


a pinnace, a barca-longa or a pet- 
tiauga, and trading with the Indians. 
While on Penobscot Bay, Bull was 
attacked by a roving band of 
Frenchmen who were raiding along 
the coast of Maine (and who might 
have legitimately claimed to have 
been the first pirates in Maine, 
though they seem not to have chal- 
lenged Dixey Bull for the title). They 
did, however, rob Bull of all his trade 
goods and his money. 

Finding himself destitute on the 
sparsely settled coast, Bull decided to 
take back what the French had stolen 
from him. Visiting the few settle- 
ments and outposts from Penobscot 
to Boston he managed to recruit a 
small crew of around fifteen men. 
With these hands crowded into the 
shallop, Bull headed off Downeast, 
looking for the Frenchmen who 
robbed him, or, indeed, any 
Frenchmen at all. 

He didn’t find any. Whatever 
Frenchmen had been raiding along 
the Maine Coast were gone, and a 
few weeks searching revealed noth- 
ing. With supplies running short, 
Bull committed his first genuinely 
piratical act; he stopped and plun- 
dered two or three small trading 
vessels. Thus re-supplied, and having 
given up hope of finding any 
Frenchmen, Bull decided that he 
would raid an English settlement 
instead. 

The closest and most prosperous 
was a trading station at Pemaquid, 
Maine, at the mouth of the Dama- 
riscotta River. That area had been 
a center for fish processing for 
decades, and by 1630 a small trading 
post with a wooden fortification of 
sorts had been built. Bull and his 
men sailed in with guns blazing, 
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stormed ashore and took the post 
with virtually no resistance. They 
looted the place of five hundred 
pounds worth of goods, then torched 
it on their way out. The only resist- 
ance seems to have come as the 
pirates were sailing away and some- 
one from shore—legend has it it was 
a man named Daniel Curtis—fired a 
musket shot that killed Bull’s second 
in command. This seems to have 
badly shaken the cutthroats, and 
when a ship’s captain from Salem 
was later taken by Bull, he reported 
that they were still unnerved and 
“afraid of the very Rattling of the 
Ropes.” 

Following that success, Bull and 
his men decided to continue attack- 
ing trading posts, but it is unclear 
whether or not they actually did. 
Fear of further attacks, however, 
spread along the coast, and a small 
squadron of pinnaces and shallops 

was sent out to hunt them men 
down. After two months of search- 
ing, the squadron returned empty 
handed. At that point Dixey Bull 
disappears from history, and though 
various stories abound as to what 
became of him, there is nothing 
really known. 

The only other pirate often con- 
nected with Maine was Black Sam 
Bellamy, captain of the Whydah, who 
was unequivocally a freebooter of the 
first order. Like many in that trade, 
he got his start fishing for silver off 
of Spanish shipwrecks, ultimately 
deciding it would be easier to simply 
take silver from floating ships than to 
salvage it from sunken ones. 

Through 1716 and 1717, Bellamy 
and his crew ranged the Caribbean 
and the East Coast of the American 
colonies, scooping up prizes and 
amassing considerable booty. In the 
Spring of 1717, they arrived at 
Pemaquid, a place which “The 
General History of Pirates” describes 
in fond detail, enumerating the valu- 
able flora and fauna. Bellamy was 
looking for a place to careen, or haul 


the ship over on her side to clean 
and repair the bottom. Deciding 
Pemaquid was too exposed, the 
pirates continued on Downeast until 
they reached Machias. The men of 
the Whydah discharged all of the 
stores, the guns, powder and loot in 
preparation for heaving down. As the 
ship was completely vulnerable in 
that position, they built a crude for- 
tification and mounted the great 
guns, which was a common practice 
while heaving down in an exposed 
spot. 

While the pirates were settled on 
the coast, it was suggested to Bellamy 
that he might actually set up for 
good in the area, turn Machias into 

his own kingdom, and he lord of it. 
Bellamy was known for his disdain 
for kings, kingdoms and laws of any 
kind, but the idea of a kingdom in 
which he was king held some merit. 
He said he would put some thought 
into the idea, which he may have 
done, but shortly after that he 
drowned when Whydah wrecked 
off Cape Cod. 

Such as it was, Bellamy’s story is 
Maine’s other significant connection 
to piracy. Unfortunately, it is most 
likely apocryphal. 

There have been other brushes 
with pirates along the coast of 
Maine, to be certain, but Dixey Bull 
and Black Sam Bellamy are the two 
about whom one most often reads. 
Still, piracy in Maine is a proud tra- 
dition, and one need only look at the 
price of trinkets in any seaside gift 
shop, or the bill that comes at the 
end of a lobster dinner in a charm- 
ing seafood restaurant, to see that it 
is a tradition that lives on today. 


Illustrations for the Feature Article and the 
Gala invitation are from The Pirates Own 
Book or the Authentic Narratives of the 
Lives, Exploits, and Executions of the 
Most Celebrated Sea Robbers, (author 
unknown), 1859, Maine Maritime 
Museum 99,112.13 
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_ PROGRAMS AND EVENTS 


FALL LECTURE SERIES :  . 
“A Tasty Sample of Aquaculture in Maine” — 


THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER Ist, 8th, 15th, 29th, 7-9 PM 
Members $5 / Non-members $7 per session 


Aquaculture may seem like a relati 
a very long and rich history that can 
China. U.S. aquaculture is a small, ye 
by national policy for the purpose 
replenishing depleted wild fish sto< 


Maine in 19 h rainbor 


\CHYR Fall Calendar of Events 


October 
ob iic cee Harbor Lights Foliage Cruise, Kennebec Lights Cruise 
ET a Harbor Lights Foliage Cruise 
2 eae Harbor Lights Foliage Cruise 
MID conics Harbor Lights Foliage Cruise, Exploring the Bay Cruise 
OE occsan Maine Model Makers Guild Exhibit, Harbor Lights 
Foliage Cruise, Kennebec Lights Cruise 
Gti cs sensee Maine Model Makers Guild Exhibit, Harbor Lights 
Foliage Cruise, Lighthouse Lovers Cruise 
ai Seaepeor Maine Model Makers Guild Exhibit, Harbor Lights 
Foliage Cruise, Kennebec Lights Cruise 
5 LDR Maine Model Makers Show, Donnell House Closes 
for Season, Shipyard Tours End 
1k jt: Suma Volunteer Recognition Event 
BOS a.cccies Museum Benefit Gala and Auction 
20th <....:...- Fall Quartermasters Day 
Bn opi seaceks 12th Annual Kids Pirate Party 


eens America’s Boating Class 


shixsivtse Fall Lecture Series: Aquaculture in Maine 


GU ciccc5cci America’s Boating Class 

Sth. Fall Lecture Series: Aquaculture in Maine 
iS <2 SeaNee America’s Boating Class 
15th cijas. Fall Lecture Series: Aquaculture in Maine 
TOtH F555 Members Opening: “Legacy of Ships” Exhibit 


eae America’s Boating Class 


maseeeeds Donnell House Holidays 


January 2008 
¢ Legacy of Ships Open House 
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America’s Boating Course 


TUESDAYS, OCTOBER 30-—NOVEMBER 20, 7—9 PM 
Members $50/Non-members $55 (Course limited to 25 students) 


boating course through the U.S Coast Guard Auxiliary. This is the 

perfect beginners boating class. In this four-week class, participants 
will gain the knowledge needed to safely operate a boat. Course content 
includes: Introduction to Boating, Boating Laws, Boat Safety Equipment, Safe 
Boating Practices, Trailering & Storing your boat, Introduction to waterway 
navigation, Avoiding and dealing with boating problems. Many insurance 
companies will offer discounts on boating insurance to boaters who success- 
fully complete this course. If you've been thinking of getting into boating this 
is a great way to start. 


O nce again Maine Maritime Museum offers this popular introductory 


Donnell House Holidays 


DECEMBER 20-22, 10 AM—2 PM 


Free with Museum admission. 


the historic Donnell House in all of its traditional holiday splendor. 

Staff and volunteers will re-dress the house in traditional holiday 
décor reminiscent of its Victorian Era. Guests are welcome to tour the house 
and enjoy some holiday wassail, gingersnap cookies and perhaps sing a few 
carols around the piano in the parlor. 


V isit the Museum this holiday season for a special opportunity to view 


Legacy of Ships 
Open House Weekend 


JANUARY 26-27, 2008 


aine Maritime Museum invites the boat and shipbuilding commu- 
M nity to celebrate their heritage with a weekend of free admission, 

demos of traditional shipbuilding skills, and presentations. Catch a 
special behind the scenes tour of our small craft collection, containing won- 
derful examples of historic Maine watercraft. 
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BATTEN DOWN THE HATCHES!!! 
THE 12TH ANNUAL PIRATES PARTY 
IS UPON US 


Songs of the Sea 
BENEFIT CONCERT A SUCCESS 


n Saturday July 28th a concert to benefit the Bonyun Sea Music 
() Endowment (BSME) was held in Long Reach Hall at the MMM. Bob 


Webb, Castle Bay, Roll & Go, and Alison Lee Freeman delighted the 
audience with songs and stories of the sea. 

Individuals wishing to contribute to the BSME may do so by cash, check or 
credit card payments. Checks should be made payable to Maine Maritime 
Museum, with a note on the memo line “Bonyun Sea Music Fund,” mailed to 
the Museum at 243 Washington Street, Bath ME 04530. Gifts may be charged 
to Visa, MasterCard, Discovery or American Express credit cards at the 
Museum front desk or by calling (207) 443-1316 ext. 344 during regular work 
hours—be sure to specify that the gift is for the Bonyun Sea Music Fund. 


Alaska Discovery 
FALL 2008 MEMBERS TRIP 


ark your calendars for Fall 2008 for a special opportunity for Maine 
M Maritime Museum members to take part in a 12 day Alaska 


Discovery Trip, featuring a 7-Night Southbound Glacier Cruise with 
Holland America Cruise Lines. The adventure begins in Fairbanks, with an 
amazing cruise aboard the Stern Wheeler, Discovery. Then, a scenic train ride 
on a domed rail car to Denali National Park for a Tundra Wilderness Tour. 
Next, Anchorage, where you will begin your 7-night cruise. Cruise through 
scenic Prince William Sound, Glacier Bay, Juneau, Ketchikan, ending in 
Vancouver, B.C. This promises to be an exciting and educational experience 
for all who participate. Check the Museum’s website later this fall for further 
details and pricing at www.mainemaritimemusuem.org 


Living History Cruise: S.S. John 


W. Brown 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 


embers and guests spent a 
M lovely brisk Maine day cruis- 
ing aboard the last opera- 


tional Troopship of World War II, the 
S.S. John W. Brown. The 441 foot ship 
has period nautical equipment and 
armament and numerous displays. 
Flybys and the tugboat flotilla added 
excitement to the festive occasion! 
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What’s the Difference, Anyway? 
Membership and Annual Support 


s is true in many museums Here are a few definitions and 

and organizations that do distinctions: 

not receive government 
funding and are primarily or entirely 
supported by charitable contribu- 
tions, operations at Maine Maritime 
Museum are supported by a combi- 
nation of earned revenue, charitable 
contributions, and endowment 
income. Contrary to the fact that 
“Maine” is part of our name, the 
Museum does not receive state sup- 
port. The only “government” funds 
that occasionally come our way are 
through competitively awarded 
grants, typically for archives and 
collections related care. 

A common question asked is, 
“What is the difference between 
membership and ‘Annual Fund?” 

It may feel like you are being asked 
for support twice in a row, or worse! 


Membership is the basic 
“lifeblood” of the Museum, 
revenue generated by member 
dues paid in exchange for cer- 
tain benefits that typically 
include admission, receipt of 
the newsletter, free or discount- 
ed attendance at events, dis- 
counts on museum store pur- 
chases, mooring and docking 
fees. The Internal Revenue 
Service clarifies that to the 
extent that a person receives 
goods or services in exchange 
for a contribution, that money 
is not tax-deductible as a chari- 
table contribution. So in the 
case of membership, each 
member makes the assessment 
himself or herself about what 
benefits he or she actually used 
or received in exchange for 
what was paid, and any 


amount paid over that would 
be deductible. 


Display model, Ship Willie Reed, 1877, 
MMM 2006.33.5 


“Annual Fund” contributions 
or “unrestricted support” are 
simply charitable contributions 
made by a donor once or 
several times a year to the 
Museum to help support its 
programs and operations. 
Because the donor receives no 
goods or services in exchange 
for his or her gift, the donation 
is fully deductible to the extent 
that the donor’s own income 
and circumstances permit. 


There may be special circum- 
stances to pay attention to if you are 
eligible for a matching gift program 
through your employer, or if you use 
your donor-advised fund to make 
your contribution. 

The fact is, both membership and 
contribution revenue are critically 
important to the Museum’s well- 
being. We hope that you will consid- 
er participating in both ways—but 
the choice is yours to make. 


Estate Planning: Charitable Remainder Trusts 
Make the Maine Maritime Museum a part of your legacy 


he innocent reader lacking a 

juris doctor degree who trips 

upon a typical article about 
charitable remainder trusts may at 
first wonder if she’s discovered a new 
J.R.R. Tolkien novel: CRATs, 
CRUTS, and NIM-CRUTS populate 
the page like cousins to Hobbits, 
Elves and Goblins. But no peek into 
Middle-Earth lies ahead. Twisted the 
road may be, but the journey forges 
into the acronym-filled land of tax 
and estate planning. 

A few paragraphs in the Rhumb 
Line are not sufficient for tackling 
this robust area of study. What we 
offer here that may be helpful are a 
few simple concepts or broad brush- 
strokes to keep in mind. 

Charitable remainder trusts are 
legal tools that have a primarily phil- 
anthropic purpose — this is primarily 
about giving, and secondarily about 
tax benefits and investment vehicles. 
The donor removes assets from her 
estate and places them into this legal 
entity, which means giving up con- 
trol irrevocably of those assets into 
the hands of the trustee for manage- 
ment and investment. The trustee’s 
activities are governed by the terms 
of the trust. That suggests that 1) 
the drafting of the trust’s terms is 
very important, and 2) the choice of 
the trustee is also critical. This is no 


“CRATs, CRUTS, 
and NIM-CRUTS 
populate the page 
like cousins to Hobbits, 
Elves and Goblins. But 
no peek into Middle- 
Earth lies ahead.” 


a 


land to wander into without excel- 
lent legal advice. 

Typically, the assets put into the 
trust are chosen because they are 
highly appreciated items. If the 
donor simply sold them herself, 
there would be a large tax on the 
capital gain. So instead, the donor 
transfers the assets to the charitable 
remainder trust and the trust sells 
them without creating a taxable 
event. In the process, the donor gets 
a charitable deduction for some of 
the transfer. The trust then typically 
reinvests the corpus into investments 
that generate income. 

Once established, the charitable 
remainder trust disburses its income 
to a beneficiary or beneficiaries. The 
simplest example is when the income 
beneficiary is the donor herself. She 
will continue to receive this steady 
source of income until her death. At 


that point the trust transfers what 
remains to the named remainder 
beneficiary (the donor’s charity of 
choice), and the trust dissolves. 

A CRAT is a charitable remainder 
annuity trust. These trusts pay out a 
set dollar amount to the income 
beneficiary on a set schedule, like 
quarterly or annually. A CRUT isa 
charitable remainder uni-trust. A 
uni-trust pays out a set percentage of 
its corpus to the income beneficiary 
on a set schedule. Another import of 
that distinction is that the uni-trust 
typically produces higher income but 
a smaller tax deduction. Also, a uni- 
trust can accept future contributions. 

It used to be that charitable 
remainder trusts were only viable 
considerations for people with sever- 
al hundred thousand dollars at stake 
because of the high costs of setting 
up the legal structure. Today, 

though, people can seriously consid- 
er charitable remainder trusts with as 
little as perhaps $50,000. The bene- 
fits are evident: obtaining a steady 
source of income, obtaining an ini- 
tial tax deduction, and ultimately 
helping a nonprofit like Maine 
Maritime Museum through a 

legacy gift 


Celebrating our Business Partners: 


Elizabeth Knowlton, Innkeeper 


The Inn at Bath 


I grew up sailing and cruising the Maine coast,” Elizabeth 
muses. “We summered in New Bedford near the Whaling 
Museum. From a child’s perspective, there’s always been 
an ocean-related museum in my life, (though now I know 
to call it maritime), and I expect there always will be.” 

Elizabeth bought The Inn at Bath, an eight-room Bed 
and Breakfast the Lonely Planet calls “Bath’s most splen- 
did B&B,” in 2004. It had been an existing inn since the early “80s, and now 
sports a full 2nd generation kitchen renovation in addition to its welcom- 
ing parlors and guest rooms. : 


“My guests always ask what to do while they are visiting and 
MMM tops my list. The Museum tells a thousand stories of 
Maine’s rich history that remain really relevant to today. Its pro- 
grams and exhibits support me and the Inn as we share our cul- 
tural life and heritage with our visitors, and I support it in 
return.” 

Elizabeth started a tradition of housing visiting speakers 
(even visiting future directors, it seems) and that is fundamental to what 
she does—supporting the people and organizations that tell the many and 
varied stories of the heritage of Maine on the water. Thanks Elizabeth and 
The Inn at Bath! : 


Visit the Inn’s website at www.theinnatbath.com or visit in person at 969 Washington St., Bath, ME 04530. Call toll free at (800) 423-0964. 
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Popham Colony: Help Construct 
the Vice Admiral’s House in 
Wattle and Daub 


JUNE 29TH-—OCTOBER 15, 2007 


Four hundred years ago this month, a group of Englishmen landed at the 
mouth of the Kennebec River and established the Popham Colony, only the 
third attempt at an English settlement in North America. As part of our on- 
going celebration of that event, and as part of an effort to bring the history 
of the Popham Colony to life, Maine Maritime Museum is engaged in repli- 
cating one of the houses built in 1607. The Vice Admiral’s House, as it was 
called on a contemporary drawing, is a ten foot by ten foot structure built in 
the crude and ready style used by the Popham Colonists. The framing is no 
more than small trees, the bark still attached, sunk into holes in the ground. 
The walls are wattle—a weaving of twigs, covered with daub—a combination 
of mud and clay. The construction of the Vice Admiral’s House is an on-going, 
living history demonstration on our grounds throughout the fall. School 
groups are invited to participate in the construction, to see how a wilderness 


home was built, and to gain a greater appreciation of the 
difficulties faced by those brave men. 


Wabanaki on the Water 
JUNE 29TH-—OCTOBER 15, 2007 


The land and waters of Maine have been 
used by Native peoples for about 12,000 
years. They learned to use the waterways | 
and ocean for travel, and frequently 
moved entire villages as well as smaller 
groups over long distances. They invent- 
ed the canoe, which was so perfectly 
adapted for local conditions that, with 


very few changes, it is still in use today. They used the canoes to capture 
surprisingly large and dangerous marine animals, like swordfish, porpoise, 
and whales. 

The term Wabanaki is used to refer to the four allied, federally-recognized 
tribes who currently live in Maine: Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, Maliseet, and 
Micmac. 

With the assistance of our colleagues at the Abbe Museum in Bar Harbor, 
we are presenting an exhibit on these Maine Indians and their relationship 
with the water—canoe-building, fishing, whaling, traveling, even naval war- 
fare. We have started building our own collections of Native objects, but the 


help from the Abbe has included the loan of two rather special artifacts, a 
19th-century crooked knife and a stone gouge. 
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Crooked knife from Penobscot tribe, believed to 
he 19” century. 
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From the Volunteer Office 


n Memorial Day, the 2007 season officially started! With training 

well behind them, our faithful Greeters came on board to welcome 

visitors. Welcome to new greeters: Carol Burrill, Suzanne Wilhelm, 
John Briley and Ed Liston. Also reporting were our first wave of Shipyard 
Tour Guides. We were pleased to welcome back our regular team as well as 
new Shipyard volunteers: Robert Kelleher, Vern Frederick, Cy Kendrick, 
John Riley and Ken Crocker, who offer regular daily shipyard tours and are 
on call to staff bus tour and cruise boat groups. 

Our Boatshop staff, Peter Watson, Kate Beaudette, Jim McGuiggan, and 
Ken Crocker had already put in a full year with the South Bristol Boatbuilding 
Discovery Program by the time “the season” was upon us. Hearfelt thanks to 
each of them for their patience, skill, and commitment to this outstanding 
program. Hats off to Jim McGuiggan, who re-joined the staff after having 
surgery, and was badly missed during his absence. 

On any given day, visitors found one of MMM’s volunteer staff demonstrat- 
ing maritime arts and lore. Carrying on in the Boatshop during the summer, 
visitors chatted with retired naval architect Norm Hamlin of Brunswick and 
Christmas Cove as he was taking the lines on one of the boats in the Museum’s 
collection. He welcomed visitors to the Boatshop and delighted in explaining 
what it was he was doing on the drafting table. Likewise, in Sewall Hall, 
Wayne Robbins of Bath entertained 
youngsters and their parents with his 
delicate carvings of marine animals. 

On the Zwicker, one of the crew, Ken 
Crocker, demonstrated knot tying. 
Elsewhere on the campus, thanks to our 

volunteers, there was a block and tackle 

and a new playground offering a young 
pirate all the challenges aboard a pirate 
ship. Also under construction, with the 
assistance of Volunteers Frank Walter 
and Marty Landorf, was the reproduc- 
tion of a Popham Colony home in wat- 
tle and daub and, daily, shipwright Rob 
Stevens could be found demonstrating 
the building of the Virginia, the first 
ship built in Maine. 

Donnell House opened with a full 
corps of docents who had undergone 
four weeks of refresher training, with 
new information which had been 
painstakingly gleaned from period 
newspapers and town records by our library volunteers, providing powerful 
new glimpses into the life of the Donnell family and the community. Making 
the case for progress in the restoration process were the addition of the cor- 
nices and lambrequins in the parlor, new carpeting and piano, a Sewall family 
legacy generously donated to the Museum. In addition to our “charter “ 
docents returning for the second or third summer, we welcomed two new vol- 
unteers: Suzanne Wilhelm and Verian Kellner. 

We had to be patient for the arrive of the Sherman Zwicker, which made its 
biannual cruise to Halifax and Lunenberg, Nova Scotia. She returned as 
promised and has been moored majestically at her pier, swarming with visitors 
each day. Ed Liston, Carol Burrill, and Ellen Mann join our stalwart crew. 

Our BIW Tour Guides also kicked into gear early in the season, offering 
three tours to BIW each week! Tours were sold out each trip...a tribute to 


great tour guides and a great business partner relationship between the 
Museum and BIW! 


Join our Volunteer team! Bring a friend! 
Meet new People! 
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The Sherman Zwicker returns to MMM July, 2007. 


Annual Volunteer Cruise 


ow better to express it?! “A yachtsman’s holiday?” “Fun in the sun?” 

“Out of this world!?” All of these expressions and more could not 

have captured the beauty, tranquility, and fun of this year’s all day 
September 12th Annual Volunteer Cruise to Monhegan Island. Boarding the 
Hardy II at a sprightly 8:30 a.m., 75 members of the volunteer staff and their 
guests arrived on the beckoning shores of Monhegan Island at about 10:00 
a.m. We were to have a five — hour lay over there -time enough to explore its 
renown forests and headlands, boutiques and galleries, eateries, and famous 
Lighthouse and Museum before returning to the mainland. The afternoon 
cruise back to New Harbor under cloudless skies, soft breezes, and a softly 
rolling sea helped each of us to savor the poignant memories of this annual 
outing on one of Maine’s most picturesque island treasures. 


What Do Quartermasters Do? 


Quartermaster Days happen Spring and Fall when volunteers team up to 
spruce up the museum and grounds. Join us! 


Spring Quartermasters Day 2007 Photos by volunteer Elsa Martz. 


Above, Phil Souza, a veteran of 15 plus years with MMM, former tour guide 
and current curatorial sleuth in Donnell House as well as the archives, 


maintenance guru, safety manager, venturing up to the ceiling of Sewall Hall 
to dust the top of the exhibit case of City of Bath. 


Ramp-building by committee? QM volunteers (I-r) Ivon Boyer, Bob 
Eberhard, Bill Jones, and Jim Swol fashion the planks which will replace the 
ramp into the Donnell House Carriage House. 


Who said building a fence was easy?! Assistant Custodian Joe Myshrall re- 
sets the fence line between The Mill & Joiner Shop and Donnell House. 
Following directions are John Bibber (center), with MMM staffer Joyce 
Johnstone (1) and volunteer staffer Stew Anderson (r). 


Mercer Blanchard and Lloyd Lowell, above, take a break after putting together 
150 Volunteer Handbooks. Not pictured are Ed and Carol Hussa, also part of 


the team who got the project completed. Hurray!! 


(Left) One of the most labor intensive projects by our Spring Quartermasters 
was the clearing out of small watercraft in C-Deck, left, to make way for work- 
space for Maine’s First Ship. Pictured are Maine’s First Ship volunteers 

(l-r) Dick Forrest, Rob Stevens, and Dave Kelley. 
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Why I Volunteer 


VOLUNTEER NEWS 


By Nanci Payne 


. Webster’s Dictionary defines the word Volunteer as ‘a person 
who enters or offers to enter into any service of his own free 


will. I define the word volunteer as ‘a person who, for wholly 


S 
1 


elfish reasons, lends a helping hand to any person or organ- 
zation to feel wonderful, needed and appreciated. 
After spending 29 years as a Military wife, I was leoking 


for another Military ‘family’ to join, another ‘team, 
Volunteering has given me just that...another family to 
care for, become involved with, and help in any way I can. 


The time I spend, whether filing, helping with mailings, or 
lending a hand in the kitchen, has given me the greatest 
opportunity to meet so many wonderful people—people I 
like to consider my new family. So, in reality, I guess you 


could say I volunteer because it just feels great to be part 
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Welcome Back Picnic 
M aine Maritime Museum welcomed back our dedicated volunteer 


staff on the evening of June13th for our “Welcome Back Picnic.” It 

was a great evening of greeting long-familiar co-workers, and meet- 
ing and greeting new members of our volunteer staff. Lots of catching up 
chit-chat was accompanied by a spread of home-made foods to make one’s 
mouth water —everyone bringing a salad, hot dish, or dessert. ...accompanied 
by burgers and ‘dogs cooked to perfection by our BBQ team out in the yard, 
MMM Director of Public Programs Jason Morin, VSA Staff Howard Klerk, 
and Volunteer Staff Ken Crocker. 


Annual Recognition Dinner 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


s the season winds down, our Annual Volunteer Recognition Dinner 

—held on October 10th this year—marks the passage of Summer into 

Fall here at MMM. It made perfect sense to our Volunteer Council to 
move the Annual Volunteer Recognition Event from December—when many | 
of our volunteer staff have left for their winter hiatus—to a time on the calen- 
dar before everyone scattered. As this edition of Rhumb Line is going to press, 
the verdict is still out on who among our volunteer staff will be asked to come 
forward to accept the accolades of their peers for exceptional services rendered 
to the Museum in the past year. You may be sure, however, that the MMM 


staff join the chorus of cheers in appreciation for each and every member of 
our MMM Volunteer Staff! 


THANKS FOR 
GREEN THUMBS!! 


MMM wants to thank Bath Garden Club & for he cee _ 
of new hydrangea bushes surrounding the Vandervoort flagpole and the __ 
geraniums for the front of the Museum and the Donnell House. We are _ 


also extremely grateful to Jim and Joan Drake, Phil ee and ea 
Landorf who quietly plant, weed, water! 


BIW Gear 
is Here! 


IW Logo clothing is now. 
B available at our museum gift 

shop. We have hefty hooded 
sweatshirts, polo shirts and baseball 
caps, all bearing the Bath Iron Works 
General Dynamics logo. Come visit 
us and check it out. Also available 
are many BIW souvenir mugs, belt 
buckles and note cards. 


Consider Maine Maritime Museum logo 
items for children and adults. Choose 
from Tshirts, sweatshirts and blankets 
(for Fall Cruises), caps, bags, key chains 
and more! 


A Bountiful Booty of Pirate Adventures 


The Only Life that 
Mattered: The Short and 
Merry Lives of Anne 
Bonny, Mary Read, and 
Calico Jack Rackam. By 
James Nelson 


There have been a number of docu- 
mented women pirates in the history 
of seafaring, but none so well docu- 
mented as these two women, Anne 
Bonny and Mary Read. The extraor- 
dinary coincidence of these women 
meeting on the high seas and joining 
forces would stretch credulity if it 
were not documented fact. Without 
going into details that might spoil 
the book, it suffices to say that the 
story of Anne and Mary and Calico 
Jack is the stuff of great fiction, and 
possible because it is not fiction at 
all, which it the only thing that pre- 
vents the reader from tossing to 
book aside and saying “This is too 
much to believe!” 

$16.95—10% off for members 


The Marlow Series : The 
Guardship, The Blackbirder, The 
Brethren of the Coast. 
By James Nelson 


Former pirate Thomas 
Marlowe comes ashore 
in Williamsburg, VA in 
1701 with the thought 


of giving up piracy and setting him- 


self up as a landed gentlemen. But 
piracy is like eating peanuts. 
$14.00—10% off for members 


In The Blackbirder, Republic of Pirates: 

Marlowe is preparing Being the True and 

for a cruise as a priva- Surprising Story of the 

teer during the War Caribbean Pirates and 

of the Spanish Succes- the Man Who Brought 

sion, when King James, Them Down. 

former slave and now Marlowe's By Colin Woodard, author of 
compatriot, kills the captain of a The Lobster Coast. 


slave ship. Blamed for indirectly $27.00—10% off for members 
causing the murder, Marlowe must 


hunt James down or become an “ 3 : 
: « : ...adds a new dimension to an era 
outcast himself. “Impossible to 


put down!” that was, in equal parts, thrilling 
$14.95—10% off for members and disturbing...What [the pirate 
captains] and their crews achieved, 
and destroyed, is the focus of Colin 
Woodard's fascinating book [which 
offers] rip-roaring adventure stories 
from a distant past [and]...an oppor- 
tunity to understand pirates as they 
truly were—and be grateful that the 
worst of them, at least, are gone.” 


The Pirate Round 
Marlowe cannot resist 
the temptation of sail- 
ing to the Indian Ocean 
in pursuit of the vast 
treasure carried by the 
ships of the Great Mogul. 
Unfortunately, more than booty 
awaits him off the shores of 
Madagascar. “Real edge of the seat 
writing.” 

$14.00—10% off for members 


MARITIME MOMENT 


~ New York Times Book Review; 
3 June 2007 


rom one side of a floating — 


amaging, commonly 
was adopted by the 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Planning a Gathering? 


aine Maritime Museum provides an elegant setting for indoor and 
outdoor events, both large and small. Stunning views of the 
Kennebec River, our convenient location with ample parking and 


access to the finest maritime collection in Maine, make MMM a scenic and 
versatile spot for all types of events: 


- Wedding Receptions + Lectures 

- Meetings * Cocktail Parties 

* Dinners * Memorial Services 
- Executive Retreats ¢ Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
- Concerts ¢ Holiday Parties 


Please visit mainemaritimemuseum.org, or call the Museum at 207-443-1316 
ext. 0 for more information and our rental rate schedule. 


Where’s it Come from? 


ur rich maritime history and significance to our American culture 


gives us many words we use every day and probably never realize have 
an origin “on the water.” Here are a few: 


Pipe Down: Means stop talking and be quiet. The Pipe Down was the last 
signal from the Bosun’s pipe each day which meant “lights out” and “silence.” 


Leeway: The weather side of a ship is the side from which the wind is blow- 
ing. The lee side is the side of the ship sheltered from the wind. A lee shore is a 


shore that is downwind of a ship. If a ship does not have enough “leeway” it is 
in danger of being driven onto the shore. 


Windfall: A sudden unexpected rush of wind from a mountainous shore 
which allowed a ship more leeway. 


Toe the Line: When called to line up at attention, the ship’s crew would 
form up with their toes touching a seam in the deck planking. 


Cut and Run: Ifa captain of a smaller ship encountered a larger enemy 
vessel, he might decide that discretion is the better part of valor, and so he 
would order the crew to cut the lashings on all the sails and run away before 


the wind. Other sources indicate “Cut and Run” meant to cut the anchor cable 
and sail off in a hurry. 


MMM on the Web 
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aving History Cruise Abuard the $.5. John W. Krown 


> Riscovery Rant Building Partnership South Bristal 
Rausmets! 


“2¢ Pate Mayxhip truer Construction in the Shipyard 


Our redesigned website has a wonderful new look and feel. Visit Notes from the Orlop to 
discover treasures from the collection. See slide shows from exhibits and events. Become a 


member, volunteer, or a contributing business partner. Order treasures from the Museum 
Store. Program registration is right around the corner. 


www.imainemaritimemuseum.org 
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Membership at the Sustaining Level and above also includse an automatic membership to the Council of American Maritime 
Benefits of Membership ‘neste : p f 


Museums (CAMM), entitling you to admission benefits at more than 75 maritime museums throughout North America. 


All membership levels provide: Additional benefits for Sustaining membership 
* free admission to the Museum and above: 
* use of the Library (by appointment) 
* invitation to members-only special events Sustaining 
* 10% discount on Museum Store purchases * 50% discount on guest admissions 
* subscription to The Rhumb Line quarterly 
newsletter Patron 
* our bi-monthly e-news letter * 50% discount on guest admissions 
- 2 free mooring nights 
Give a gift membership * 5 guest passes. 


Long after most gifts are forgotten, a Museum 
membership lasts throughout the year, with free 
admission to the Museum as well as all the other 
membership benefits. 


Ienclose $ for membership dues in the category checked on the right. 
Mr. O Mrs. O Ms. O Miss. 


Moo oe eee RO Pe SS 
Street City State Zip 


( ) 
P 


hone Email 


Alternate Address (From___—__to ; )s 


Sean ee ee a 
Street City State Zip 


I would prefer to charge my membership on Q) MasterCard QO Visa Q Discover L) Amex 


GeaNG es 
Card No. Exp. Date Card Holder’s Signature 


I have also enclosed $ as a contribution to the Annual Fund. 


Please make check payable to: Maine Maritime Museum. Dues and other contributions are tax deductible 
as provided by law. 


Shipwright 

* 50% discount on guest admissions 
* 2 free mooring nights 

* 10 guest passes 


Downeaster 

* 50% discount on guest admissions 
- 2 free mooring nights 

* 25 guest passes 

- 1 insider tour of the museum 


oe Cut along dotted line and remit with payment to Maine Maritime Museum, 243 Washington Street, Bath, ME 04530. 


CI) Individual $35 
LJ Family (household) $65 
LO Sustaining $125 
Q) Patron $250 
C) Shipwright $500 
L) Downeaster $1,000 


For office use only: 
Rec’d date & amount 
P. Rec. 

C.Rec. 

Card 


Maine Maritime Museum, accredited by the American Association of Museums, is dedicated to preserving and 


interpreting Maine’s maritime heritage through educational programs, e 


xhibits, and special events. 
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